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PREFACE 


The Secretariat of Unesco is pleased to present this issue of Education Abstracts 
describing the work of the Centre for Children's Books at the University of Chicago, 
and takes this opportunity of thanking Mr. Sieving for preparing this study and 
its accompanying bibliography. 

The Secretariat has added a list of books from various countries other than the 
United States of America which treat children's literature and problems related 


to it. Suggestions from readers as to further material on this subject would be 
welcome. 

















THE CENTRE FOR CHILDREN'S BOOKS AT 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


by Hilmar A. Sieving 


A pleasant but unpretentious room at the Education 
Library of the University of Chicago houses the 
Centre for Children's Books, a place so unusual 
in American education that it is worthy of detailed 
description. 


NEED FOR THE CENTRE 


Bythe end ofthis year, more than fourteen hundred 
new children's books from American presses will 
be on the market. These fourteen hundred titles 
are this year's output only. Modern methods of 
education urge that teachers use a variety of ma- 
terials with elementary and secondary school- 
children - a single textbook is no longer adequate. 
Not the least of these materials are trade books 
written to meet the needs and interests of children. 
From seventy-five to a hundred American publi- 
shers have recognized this trend, and many of them 
have developed special children's departments 
withtrained editors who seek out good manuscripts. 
Public libraries, which have maintained children's 
sections or departments, are enlarging their faci- 
lities and their staffs, and schools in growing 
numbers are establishing and equipping libraries 
to meet the new demands. 

Trained children's librarians are sought in 
numbers far in excess of the supply available from 
the professional schools. The business of produc - 
ing children's books, like that of producing chil- 
dren, is booming. 

Adults who are engaged in educating children 
and concerned with the problems of child develop- 
ment - and here I think mostly of teachers, guid- 
ance workers, librarians, and parents - are 
continually confronted with the responsibility of 
choosing for children the most desirable printed 
materials from the great quantity and variety 
available. The fourteen hundred new titles pub- 
lished this year, not to mention the only slightly 
lower totals published in each of many preceding 
years, represent a range in quality from excellent 
to mediocre; in appeal they range from the picture 
book for the pre-schooler to the sophisticated 
novel for the teenager; in subject they cover every- 
thing from the whimsical nonsense book to the 
advanced informational treatise unfolding the 
mysteries of the world of science to the question- 
ing young scholar. 

In this vast expanse of printed materials, selec - 
tion becomes paramount. But no librarian, no 
teacher, and, above all, no parent has the time or 
the energy to glean from each year's harvest of 


new children's books those titles which will be 
most appropriate to the requirements of the child 
at a given stage in his learning. 


PURPOSE 


The object of the Centre for Children's Books at 
the University of Chicago is to provide leadership 
and assistance in the selection of children's books. 
Review copies of mostcurrent titles from American 
publishers are received shortly before publication 
date. The books are read, analysed for their ap- 
peal, and evaluated for their usefulness to children. 
These appraisals are published in the monthly 
Bulletin of the Centre for Children's Books, now 
in its fourteenth year of publication. The analyses 
and evaluations ofthe books are filedinthe Centre's 
card catalogue, and the books themselves are 
housed in the Centre, where they are arranged by 
author. Thus, the Centre is engaged in the conti- 
nual study of children's literature: its collection 
of books serves the scholar as a resource for ob- 
servation, comparison, and research, with guid- 
ance and interpretation offered by a competent 
staff; its Bulletin disseminates the results of its 
analyses of children's books to more than 4,200 
paid subscribers in the United States of America 
and in many countries throughout the world. 





BOOK ANALYSIS 


As each book is read, the editor of the Bulletin 
and her Book Evaluation Committee keep close 
watch for every possible approach by which the 
book may be usefully analysed. 

One of these is the maturity level of the book, 
usually expressed ina school grade span, such as 
grades 3-5 or grades 4-6. The rating indicates 
the level of difficulty at which a child will sustain 
reading interest in a certain subject and style of 
literature. For the pre-school years, the level is 
given in years; for example, 4-6 years. 

The appeal of the book is another characteristic 
to be identified. Our specialists try to isolate 
those elements of the book which will strike the 
child's fancy sufficiently to carry him along to 
finish it, to experience a deep sense of joy and de- 
light, and to ask for another like it. The source 
of such appeals may be the subject matter; beauty, 
danger, hero worship, humour, love, outdoor life, 
supermen, and winning-against-odds are such ele- 
ments. At times a reader is attracted to a book 








by the pattern of the plot, the physical format, or 
an intriguing style of good writing. Appeal alone 

is never enough to recommend a book; yet we re- 

cognize that to be read a book must have attraction 
for the reader. 

The subject of the book is important. It helps 
teachers and librarians select books related to 
such school subjects as nature study, history, 
geography, and science. 

Books about birds, cowboys, dolls, Abraham 
Lincoln, the Mississippi River, space travel, and 
world government are examples. 

Curricular use is a further consideration in the 
Centre's analysis. Quality teaching in the modern 
elementary and secondary schoolroom leads chil- 
dren to use a diversity of books from the school or 
public library. At the Centre we note the variety 
of uses in the modern curriculum which each book 
may serve, including even units of work; teaching 
areas where children's books may be found ex- 
ceedingly helpful include citizenship, conservation, 
government, industries, transportation, and zoo- 
logy. The resourceful teacher recognizes the in- 
comparable contribution which the reading of well- 
selected books makes to any school subject, and 
the Centre's curricular use analysis helps him to 
make wise choices. 

Types of literature is another desirable facet of 
the Centre's analysis; among the forms we note 
biography, folklore, poetry,.drama, fiction, my- 
thology, to name a few. School librarians are 
frequently confronted with the task of gathering a 
small collection of one of these types for a special 
assignment. 

Developmental values is a final important con- 
sideration given by the Centre's book evaluation 
programme. This term was first derived from 
Havighurst's treatise on the developmental tasks 
of childhood as he perceived them (1) The use- 
fulness of this concept becomes clear in reading 
Havighurst's definition of developmental tasks as 
cited by Corey: ''the learnings that the child needs 
and desires to accomplish because of his emerg- 
ing capacities for action and relationship, because 
of the demands and expectations of his family and 
society, and because of the progressive clarifica- 
tion and directive power of his own interests, 
attitudes, values and aspirations" .(2) From this 
insightful contribution of social psychology, Alice 
R. Brooks, the first librarian of the Centre and 
the first editor of its Bulletin, constructed this 
concept of developmental values: "an element in 
a book which serves as an instrument of commu- 
nication and supplies vicariously a wealth of ex- 
perience that may aid a reader in his choice of 
modes of behaviour.'(3) We recognize a number 
of factors in books which help a reader in his 
growth as an individual and as a member of society, 
some of these are adaptability, kindness, bravery, 
brother-sister relations, considerateness, duty, 
honesty, inter-group and intercultural understand- 
ing, self-control, value building, and work-play 
balance. From this brief sampling it should be 




















































clear that developmental values may be subtle 
aspects of a story; they are not to be confused 
with moral preachment. Developmental values in 
books are important for personal guidance and 
biblio-therapy. 

The detailed analysis of each book studied by the 
Centre contributes to the wider and more appro- 
priate use of children's books. 


BOOK EVALUATION 


At the Centre we not only analyse children's books; 
we evaluate them at the same time. A book may 
have a theme appropriate to several subjects in 
the curriculum; but if the quality of the book is 
definitely sub-standard, the Centre may reject it 
as "marginal" or as "not recommended". The 
Centre seeks literary quality; it tries to discou- 
rage insipid plots, poor grammar, inconsequential 
details, inappropriate or stereotyped character 
development, over-sophisticated treatment of the 
theme, inaccuracies, over-simplification of facts 
leading to misrepresentation, subject matter or 
style inappropriate for the intended maturity level. 
Basically, literary quality in juvenile literature 
does not differ from literary quality in adult litera- 
ture. Our specialists do not overlook physical 
aspects of the book, such as appropriateness of 
illustrations, quality of paper, use of colour, ar- 
rangement of text on the page, adequacy of binding, 
and general format. The evaluation assigned to 
each book is entered on the Centre's catalogue 
cards and in the Bulletin. The rating is indicated 
by one of these several code symbols: 


R Recommended. 

Ad Additional book of acceptable quality for 
collections needing more material in the 
area. 

SpR_ Book will have appeal for the unusual reader 
only; recommended for the special few 
who will read it. 

SpC Subject matter or treatment tend to limit the 
book to specialized collections. 

M Marginal book so slight in content or has so 
many weaknesses in style or format that 
it should be given careful consideration 
before purchase. 

NR _ Not recommended. 


(1) Robert J. Havighurst, Developmental tasks and 
education, Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1948. 86 p. 

(2) Stephen M. Corey; Virgil E. Herrick, 'The 
developmental tasks of children and young 
people', in, Youth, communication and libraries; 
Papers presented before the Library Institute 
at the University of Chicago, 11-16 August 
1947, Chicago, American Library Association, 














1949, p.3. 
(3) Alice R. Brooks, 'Developmental values in 
books', ibid., p.49-50. 
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Analysis and evaluation in the Centre are conducted 
in full recognition of the responsibility assumed. 

If the subject of a book is specialized beyond the 
abilities of the Bulletin's editor and her Book Eva- 
luation Committee, subject specialists on the 
University Faculty are consulted. If Committee 
members disagree, teachers in the University 
Laboratory School are asked to read the book in 
question and give a judgement. At times Labora- 
tory School children are asked to read a"problem" 
book and give their reactions to the editor and her 
Committee. 


THE COLLECTION 


The Centre houses between five and six thousand 
titles of contemporary children's books, together 
with professional books on children's literature 
such as those listed at the end of this article, a 
group of children's book selection aids, and 
children's encyclopaedias. 

As new books are added to the Centre, space 
limitations require the regular withdrawal of a 
certain number of older titles. All books in the 
collection five years old are re-appraised to de- 
termine their continued usefulness to the Centre. 
Titles that have outlived their usefulness, as well 
as those definitely out of print, are transferred to 
an ever growing historical collection of juvenile 
literature housed in the Midwest Inter-Library 
Centre, a depository library near the University 
campus. Thus, the titles currently received plus 
those kept in the Centre more than five years con- 
stitute a thoroughly analysed and evaluated contem- 
porary collection significant to the serious student 
of children's literature. 


USE 


The Centre's collection and its professional ser- 
vices are used throughout the year. Annually 
several thousand persons consult the Centre for a 
variety of reasons. About eight thousand volumes 
are circulated annually for limited over-night 
periods by student librarians and teachers taking 
courses in children's literature. Laboratory 
School teachers come to consult the analytical card 
catalogue in compiling book resources for teaching 
units. Parents seek advice from the Centre for 
the purchase of books as Christmas and birthday 
gifts for children. Teachers attending conferences 
of the Graduate School of Education, such as the 
Annual Reading Conference, come to the Centre to 
examine noteworthy books of the year. A list of 
such books is prepared by the staff of the Centre 
for the annual Reading Conference. Authors, il- 
lustrators, and publishers consult with the staff 
and examine the collection to resolve some oftheir 
professional problems. Professors from other 
colleges bring their classes in children's litera- 
ture to examine first hand the methods used at the 





Centre. Educators and administrators from other 
countries come with the thought of establishing a 
similar centre in their own country. By mail, by 
telephone, and in person, the staff receives re- 
quests for information, bibliographies, and book 
selection aids. Recently a teacher received a one- 
hundred dollar gift from grateful parents to be 
spent for science books for his high-school library. 
The subject files of the card catalogue in the Centre 
enabled the teacher to prepare his list of quality 
science books with little time and effort. 

The Centre has also assisted with more extensive 
projects. In 1946, the United States Educational 
Commission requested the Centre to compile a list 
of desirable children's books to be sent to Japan. 
The following year the Centre participated ina 
nation-wide study, sponsored by Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, on the elements that constitute a chil- 
dren's classic. It helped to compile a list of 
recommended classics. The Centre joined the 
Graduate Library School of the University in pre- 
senting three workshops for librarians andteachers: 
a workshop on library materials in social studies 
in 1956, in language arts in 1957, and in science 
in 1958. 

From time to time members of the Centre's staff 
have been asked to prepare special articles and 
lists of materials for journals such as Publishers' 
Weekly, Better Homes and Gardens, Library 
Journal, Elementary School Journal, Library 
Quarterly, to mention a few. Individuals on the 
staff are occasionally asked to speak on children's 
literature to groups of teachers and librarians, to 
parents' associations, to classes in remedial 
reading, and others interested in the welfare of 
children. 








THE BULLETIN 


The first copy of the Bulletin appeared November 
1945, five months after the Centre opened. It 
consisted of a modest two or three-page mimeo- 
graphed list of new children's books received by 
the Centre. At the request of the librarian of the 
Education Library, the librarian of the Centre and 
her staff prepared this material and called it the 
Service Bulletin. Attached to a monthly check list 
of educational books prepared by the education 
librarian, it was sent to the faculty members of 
the Graduate School of Education and to teachers 
in the University Laboratory School. 

The Service Bulletin grouped new children's 
titles under captions appropriate to children's in- 
terests and helpful to elementary and secondary 
school teachers and school librarians in choosing 
books related to school subjects. The brief anno- 
tation for each title evaluated each book and indi- 
cated the age or grade level for which the book 
seemed appropriate. 

The Service Bulletin, intended for the faculty, 
quickly struck a note of appeal to professional 
people elsewhere. By June 1946, in less thana 





















































year after its first appearance, there was a 
separate mailing list of 164 addresses; by 
November 1947, the demand had risen to 440; 
at that time a seventy-five cent annual fee was 
levied to cover the Centre's cost of duplicating 
and mailing. Today the Bulletin of the Centre 
for Children's Books, as it has been officially 
known since September 1949, is published by the 
University of Chicago Press in an appealing 
format with an attractive cover, selling at $4.50 
a year to well over five thousand subscribers 
around the globe. Its present editor is Mrs. 
Zena Bailey, a member of the staff of the 
Graduate Library School of the University. 

The Bulletin is unique in that it reviews books 
of varying quality. Most reviewing media have 
limited space to discuss books, and so they select 
only those favourably considered. The Centre 
believes that poor books, too, have educational 
and research value for the serious student of 
juvenile literature; hence they are included in the 
Bulletin and are housed for examination in the 
collection of the Centre and identified by the code 
symbols. Persons working in children's litera- 
ture should receive, we feel, as much information 
as possible. In the Bulletin issues for the year 
1958-1959, 16 per cent of the reviewed books 
were earmarked as "not recommended", and 
another 15 per cent were described as "marginal", 
a total of 31 per cent rejected. In the same year 
42 per cent of the 904 entries were "recommended", 
and another 23 per cent were acceptable as "addi- 
tional books", a total of 65 per cent. Similarly, 
of the 1959-1960 crop of 846 titles reviewed, about 
14 per cent were 'not recommended" and another 
19 per cent were labelled "marginal", making a 
total reject of 33 per cent. Of the 846 titles 40 
per cent were "recommended" and another 25 per 
cent were of sufficient quality to be classed as 
"additional books" - a total of 65 per cent as in the 
previous year. 

The Bulletin, as published today under the 
auspices of the Graduate Library School by the 
University Press, accepts no advertising and so 
is a free agent in maintaining its consistently 
high standards of book appraisal, beholden to no 
pressure or special interest groups. Its fourteen 
years of evaluating juvenile literature have es- 
tablished it as one of the most scrupulous and 
exacting review media in the field, ranked as one 
of the most reliable authorities. Each of its 
several editors has been professionally trained; 
the same is true of the members of the Book Eva- 
luation Committee, all of whom hold positions of 
professional responsibility relating to children, 
either on the campus or elsewhere. During the 
past fifteen years the Centre and its Bulletin, 
through a vigorous analysis and evaluation of juve- 
nile literature, have unquestionably stimulated 
both the more careful and thoughtful production of 








hildren's books by authors, artists, and publishers, 
nd the more creative use of such materials inthe 
education of children 








TEACHERS, BOOKS AND LIBRARIANS 


Nevertheless, we are aware that many teachers 
and supervisors are not convinced of the merits 
of utilizing a variety of teaching materials to 
stimulate learning in the elementary and second- 
ary classroom. To them the textbook is still the 
safest, surest, and probably easiest method of 
teaching. In spite of modern pronouncements on 
learning theory, many teachers continue to teach 
as they were taught; to them the reading of books 
is something quite separate and apart from 
learning and getting an education; libraries and 
librarians are a luxury demanded by impersonal 
standardizing agencies. 

It is not my purpose here to carry on a debate 
which has been better stated in literature else- 
where. Yet it is worth noting that whenever aims 
of education are formulated, we generally agree 
that it is important (a) to impart knowledge and 
(b) to stimulate the acquisitive mind of each 
individual to become creative. In the best of 
company itis phrased as "education which liberates 
the mind". 

To impart knowledge, we may simply and direct- 
ly tell the student the facts of life; some call this 
the lecture method. Again, we may show him 
certain conditions in life, telling him the conclu- 
sions, or letting him draw his own; this may 
include field trips, audio-visual techniques, 
laboratory demonstrations, discussions, the 
Socratic question-and-answer method, and the 
like. Or again, we may guide the student's learn- 
ing by wisely selecting for him appropriate read- 
ing, which will open to him the vast and never- 
ending panorama of information and ideas in the 
world of books and lead him, we hope on the basis 
of a little evidence, to life-long reading and adult 
learning habits. 

Oversimplified as this may be, I hold no brief 
for any one of these approaches as the method of 
educating, for I consider all of them important 
and necessary. Reading does impart knowledge, 
and it does stimulate the acquisitive mind, and 
though it is not the only method, yet it is not to be 
ignored or undervalued in the learning process. 
Thus libraries in elementary and secondary 
schools are essential to education, and trained and 
alert librarians are indispensable counsellors to 
both teachers and pupils wherever teaching takes 
place. 

But we believe that well-equipped libraries and 
well-intentioned school librarians in an educational 
system are not much more influential than each 
teacher in each classroom wants or expects them 
to be. Since there is as yet no substitute for the 
effective classroom teacher, he must learn first 
hand how children's literature can be used in 
creative teaching situations. He must experience 
how different children respond to different types 
of books under different circumstances. 

In order to transmit to children the joys of 
reading, the teacher personally must know and live 
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with books enthusiastically, must be able to tell 
stories to young children, and bring to boys and 
girls the delights of the spoken word by success- 
fully reading prose and poetry to them. 

This implies the type of excellent teacher prepa- 
ration in which the Graduate School of Education 
is engaged with the help of the Laboratory School 
and the Centre for Children's Books. The School 
strives to select for teacher education candidates 
who have been liberally educated, who give evid- 
ence of being alert and creative. In the course of 
their teacher education, these candidates acquire 
a basic introduction tothe Centre andto children's 
literature, and an appreciation of its importance to 
the learning process. They examine curriculum 
guides published by city school systems from the 
extensive files in the Education Library, analyse 
their methods of approach to a subject, and test 
the appropriateness of the children's books re- 
commended by the guides against the Centre's 
catalogue and collection. They observe master 
teachers in the Laboratory School, and later 





participate with children and books in creative 
teaching-learning situations. From time totime 
the teachers-in-training returnto the Centre where 
they take counsel with the staff, and where they 
draw on the resources in the card catalogue and 
in the collection, often working side-by-side with 
librarians-in-training using the Centre for similar 
purposes. 


SUMMARY 


The Centre for Children's Books at the University 
of Chicago is engaged in the analysis and evalua- 
tion of children's literature. Its reviews are 
widely circulated through its Bulletin, whose editor 
is a member of the Graduate Library School. The 
staff of the Centre helps to interpret children's 
books to all who seek its help; in particular, it 
participates with the Graduate School of Education 
in the preparation of resourceful teachers 














































ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SELECTED PROFESSIONAL 





BOOKS ABOUT CHILDREN'S LITERATURE 


1. Adams, Bess P. About books and children; 
historical survey of children's literature. 
New York, Henry Holt, 1953. 573 p. 








Addressed to parents and teachers, this volume 
gives historical insight into the world of books in 
which children have lived throughout the ages, 
stretching back before the Norman Conquest. 
Many brief selections from children's books are 
given as examples, andthe appendices offer exten- 
sive lists of books, however without annotations, 
for various age and interest levels, and books for 
parents and teachers as well. The author is a 
professor of English and emphasizes the literary 
quality of children's books. 


2. Arbuthnot, May H. Children and books. Rev. 
ed. Chicago, Scott Foresman, 1957. 684 p. 





A useful and basic text and handbook for anyone de- 
siring anintroductionto various types ofchildren's 
literature; a carefully developed statement on 
the psychological needs of children and how litera- 
ture may appropriately relate tothese needs. Ex- 
cerpts from various types of literature for various 
age groups are provided as examples in discuss- 
ing criteria for the use of books with children. The 
author makes a cogent plea forthe use of more 
poetry. 


3. _Children's books too good to miss. 
2nd rev. ed. Cleveland, Western Reserve 
University Press, 1959. 64 p. 





In addition to the briefly annotated list of outstand- 
ing children's books, this small volume offers a 
concise, helpful, and well-stated introduction to 
the criteria of selection. 


4. Becker, May L. First adventures in reading: 
introducing children to books. Rev. ed. 
Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1947. 286 p. 








The author, for many years young people's editor 
for the New York Herald Tribune ''Books" section, 
offers friendly counselto parents about the attri- 
butes which various types of good books contribute 
to the happy development of young children. 





5. Betzner, Jean. Exploring literature with chil- 
dreninthe elementary school. New York, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1943. 
74 p. 


A brief, practical guide for teachers, stressing 
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the introduction of various forms of literature to 
children in a manner intended to make it appealing 
to boys and girls of all age groups in elementary 
education. Each chapter suggests professional 
titles for further reading. 


6. Chicago. University. Graduate Library 
School. Library Institute. Youth, commu- 
nication, and libraries; papers presented 
before the Library Institute at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, 11-16 August 1947, edited 
by Frances Henne, Alice Brooks, Ruth 
Ersted. Chicago, American Library Asso- 
ciation, 1949. 233 p. 














The sixteen papers presented at the 1947 Con- 
ference discuss literature for children and 
young people, its organization and its media, in 
its broader context as the communication of 
ideas; contributors included educators, libra- 
rians, sociologists, anthropologists, commer- 
cial publishers, psychologists, and reading 
specialists. 


7. Darton, F.J. Harvey. Children's books in 
England; five centuries of social life. 2nd. 
ed. Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 
1958. 367 p. 








The author's thesis is that England's social life 
and development has been mirroredin books which 
were published "to give children spontaneous 
pleasure"; his scholarly survey picks up the theme 
in the Middle Ages. The volume is crammed with 
references tothousands of titles, giving many brief 
excerpts; each chapter is supported by a biblio- 
graphy, with supplementary lists at the end of the 
volume. 


8. Duff, Annis. "Longer flight"; a family 
grows up with books. New York, Viking, 
1955. 269 p. 


Comparing successful family living to an ensemble 
playing chamber music, except that the former is 
without score and without rehearsal, the author 
proceeds to sketch a series of delightful true- 
to-life episodes of a family growing harmoniously 
together through the enjoyment of good books. The 
twelve essays in this volume describe the family 
with an adolescent son and daughter; in approach 
they are similar to the author's earlier (1944) 
volume, entitled "Bequest of wings"; a family's 
pleasures with books, in which the children were 
aged four and ten, respectively. 
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Eakin, Mary K., ed. Good books for children; 
a selection of outstanding children's books 
published 1948-1957. Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1959. 274 p. 











Miss Eakin, editor of the Bulletin of the Centre 
for Children's Books from 1949 until 1958, has 
selected one thousand of the best children's books 
reviewed in the Bulletin during her ten-year pe- 
riod. To assist parents, teachers, and librarians 
in the selection of desirable and appropriate books 
for children, this volume gives a brief, critical 
annotation with each title, similar in content tothe 
one originally published in the Bulletin. A gene- 
rous subject-title index is particularly helpful by 
including a school grade level approach to many 
subjects. Miss Eakin's eight-page introduction 
provides a concise statement on the importance of 
choosing good books and methods of evaluating 
them. 











10. Fenner, Phyllis R., ed. Something shared; 
children and books; a personal treasury of 
stories, articles and cartoons. New York, 
John Day, 1959. 234 p. 











An anthology of charming miscellany for parents 
and children and for all who delight in literature 
for the young, gathered by a librarian with many 
years of inspirational service to readers of all 
ages. 


11. Hanna, Geneva R.; McAllister, Mariana K. 
Books, young people, and reading guidance. 
New York, Harper, 1960. 219 p. 





The authors acknowledge two basic tasks of adults 
who give reading guidance to teenagers; (a) mak- 
ing enthusiastic readers of young people, and (b) 
encouraging their growth toward maturity through 
the selection of appropriate and meaningful books. 
The school curriculum, literature, and the psy- 
chological needs of youth are discussed in the 
light of these two objectives. 


12. Hazard, Paul. Books children, and men. 
Boston, Horn Books, 1944. 176 p. 





A scholarly and discriminating survey of children's 
literature in western culture during the past three 
centuries. Translated by Marguerite Mitchell 
from the original 1932 French edition, this clas- 
sic gives a broad and timeless view of the quality 
of any nation's people as seen through the books 

on its children's shelves. 


13. Larrick, Nancy. A parent's guide to child- 
ren's reading. New York, Doubleday, 1958. 
283 p. Pocket Books, 1958. 258 p. 





Gives precise suggestions intended to help parents 
influence a child's reading, with an annotated list 
of books and magazines for different age groups; 





included is a somewhat over-simplified discus- 
sion about how children learn to read, how read- 
ing is taught, and how parents should guide their 
children in reading tastes. A list of books, 
pamphlets and films for parents is added as a 
useful stimulant. 


14. . A teacher's guide to children's 
books. Columbus, Ohio, Charles E. Merrill 
Books, 1960. 316 p. 





A simple introduction to children's literature 
addressed to elementary school teachers; books 
appropriate to specified interests and curricular 
needs are discussed and arranged by grade levels; 
techniques to bring books and children together 
are suggested. 


15. Lewis, Claudia. Writing for young 
children. New York, Simon and Schuster, 
1954. 115 p. 





This delightful book takes rhythm, style, sound, 
form, and content of language, to discover in 
them the elements which bring joy to growing, 
inquisitive mir is. The bibliography provides for 
each section of the book several titles for further 
study by the adult reader, as well as several 
children's books to exemplify the point made by 
the chapter. 


16. Mahony, Bertha E., comp. Illustrators of 
children's books, 1744-1945. Boston, Horn 
Books, 1947. 527 p. 








. DLlustrators of children's books, 
1946-1956; asupplement. Boston, Horn 
Books, 1958. 299 p. 








This monumental work withits recent supplement 
constitutes the basic reference source for anyone 
seriouslyinterestedinthe whole field of children's 
literature, particularly its illustrators and illus- 
trations from many countries. The history and 
techniques of illustrating, biographies of artists, 
exhaustive bibliographies, and of course many 
illustrations - unfortunately in black-and-white 
only - are offeredinthese two beautifully designed 
and printed volumes. 


17. Meigs, Cornelia., ed. A critical history of 
children's literature. New York, Macmillan, 
1953. 624 p. 








A comprehensive and throughly readible "survey 


of children's books in English from earliest times 
tothe present" (subtitle), thisis the kind of source- 
book which must be made available to every major 
human endeavour. The four parts - earliest litera- 
ture to 1840, the Victorian period, the era through 
World War I, and the current children's books - 
are prepared by four specialists but moulded into 
a single unit of scholarly writing. 


18. Smith, Irene. A history of the Newberry and 
Caldecott medals. New York, Viking, 1957. 
140 p. 








Children's librarians, particularly in America, 
await each spring with anticipation the announce- 
ment of two annualawards selected by a competent 
committee and given by donor Frederic Melcher 
for the outstanding author and illustrator in child- 
ren's books, the Newberry and Caldecott medals, 
respectively. Mrs. Smith traces these awards to 
their inception, lists them chronologically with 
their runners-up, and also discusses certain com- 
plaints to the effect that some ofthe award winners 
lack appeal for children 


19. Smith, Lillian H. The unreluctant years; 
a critical approach to children's literature. 
Chicago, American Library Association, 
1953. 193 p. 








The author, whois a children's Librarianin Toronto, 
discusses elements of literature in order to arrive 


at standards of excellence by which children's 
books may be judged; the section on mythology is 
one of the best on this topic. Both the approach 
and the literary style of this volume are of excep- 
tionally higher order. 


20. White, Dorothy M. About books for children. 
New York, Oxford University Press, 1949. 222 p, 





First publishedin New Zealand in 1946, this series 
of essays on children's writers and illustrators 
draws heavily on the author's experience as an 
American librarian. 


ai. - Books before five. New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1954. 196 p. 





Not only unique, but an unusually stimulating and 
readable book for parents; the librarian-mother 
relates in diary form her daughter's reactions to 
books from age two to five. Perceptive, insightful, 
and objective inits observations of the mental and 
cultural development of the pre-schooler. 
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